











the unexamined life is not worth living ( Socrates) 
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IDEAS AND THE PEOPLE 


\ PROMINENT French writer and 
critic, discussing the work of Emile 
Zola, once said: ‘“To will what one 
wants, the reason must be alive. 
‘The idea is queen of the world,’ 
Zola had recently said, so as to 
place himself under the egis of that 
word, aloof from the public square. 
The idea will be queen when she 
goes escorted by the crowd to the 
public square.” 

Must reason be protected from 
the vandalism of the mob, or can it 
direct the will of the people? This 
was the great battle fought out in 
19th century French literature. The 
struggle still goes on, on this con- 
tinent at least. It has innumerable 
forms of expression, but one of the 
most important is in the field of 
education. Here the issue appears 
sharply in the dispute over whether 
education should be ‘“‘practical.’’ 
Bitter arguments rage between 
those who would teach children to 
live, and those who would teach 
them to think; between the project 
method and the emphasis on tra- 
ditional subject-matter and me- 
thods. 

Some prominent educationists 
have returned to classicism much 
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In Our Opinion 


as erring souls return to religion 
after a fling at atheism or immor- 
ality. ‘‘Weare producing a gener- 
ation of technicians,’’ says a young 
religious leader. ‘‘What we need is 
more religion.” ‘‘Pragmatist,”’ “‘ac- 
tivist’’ are the nasty words hurled 
at those who would educate for 
action. 


In this welter of arguments, it is 
easy to lose sight of the essential 
questions about education. In 
Canada, for instance, feelings run 
high over whether the great prob- 
lem in the field of education is 
better buildings and higher salaries 
for teachers, or a clearer conception 
of the ends of education. The an- 
swer is, of course, both. But let’s 
be quite frank. Here are two con- 
flicting philosophies. 

Either we believe that thought 
must lead to action, and action 
must be informed by thought, or 
else we believe that ideas must be 
pure and aloof from action. The 
outcome of the first attitude is con- 
cern that all the people shall have 
access to the fund of information, 
wisdom and techniques which will 
enable them to act reasonably. 
Hence the emphasis on rural edu- 
cation which will fit youth for life 
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in the rural community, which will 
make them better farmers, yes, and 
better citizens. The outcome of the 
second attitude is the desire that 
schools shall ground students in the 
classics—to enable them to appre- 
ciate the good, the beautiful and 
the true, but never to direct them 
towards trying to achieve the good 
in their own community. 

Two articles in this month's 
Foop For THOUGHT have some- 
thing to say on the matter. Dr. 
Corbett leaves no doubt about his 
view of whateffect education should 
have on rural youth in particular. 
He stands on the side of those who 
would place learning at the disposal 
of all the people, not for some magic 
virtue it possesses, but for the con- 
tribution it can make to better 
citizenship. In fact both schools 


and adult education must together 
make a total educational impact on 
the individual. 

Harry Avison carries the discus- 


sion farther. He asserts that teach- 
ers, school administrators and gov- 
ernment officials are unlikely by 
themselves to remodel our schools 
to meet community needs. Parents 
and laymen will have to take a hand 
and insist that changes be made. 
Certain assumptions are made 
here. Both writers would agree 
that education must lead to action, 
and action must be based on sound 
ideas. They believe that institu- 
tions—even schools—are made to 
serve man. They think that school 
buildings and equipment are im- 
portant, and so are well-trained 


teachers, and courses of study which 
use the subject-matter of daily ex- 
perience. The relation of adult 
education to youth education, in a 
continuous whole, is a recurring 
theme. 

This point of view will appeal to 
many Canadians. And why should- 
n’t it? For it assumes that ordinary 
Canadians are creatures of intel- 
ligence, that ideas are powerless 
except as they enter the minds of 
people and direct their will. 

J.H.M. 


ART FOR CANADIANS 


Ir a cat can look at a king, a layman 
can talk about art. Often enough 
we hear the plaint of the artist that 
he is not appreciated, that this is a 
country of barbarians and Phili- 
stines, that if one writes a book or 
paints a picture, one must go to the 
United States for a public. It is 
high time for the layman to give his 
point of view. 

Just to start off, how many Ca- 
nadians ever have a chance to live 
with a fine painting? On an in- 
come of $1,000 a year, one cannot 
afford to spend $100 on a painting, 
or $20 every now and then on clas 
sical records, or even to buy many 
books. Since about two-thirds of 
our population manages somehow or 
other to live on this amount—or less, 
they obviously cannot provide a 
market for individual works of art. 
No wonder there is a small market 
for individual of art in 
Canada. 


works 





To strike a more commonplace 
level—most of us can’t even afford 
to buy furniture which is beautiful 
in its adaptation of design and fab- 
ric and workmanship to ordinary 
Have you ever priced Swedish 
chairs? It’s unfortunately true that 
overstuffed chesterfields and imi- 
tation antique is the only furniture 
within the range of many a purse. 

Not only can we not possess 
works of art, but until recently we 
have had comparatively few oppor- 
tunities to see them, and almost 
none to participate in artistic ac- 
tivity (with the exception of music). 
Art is an object of conspicuous ex- 
penditure, to be bought at a price, 
rather than a normal part of ex- 
istence, in the shape of fine build- 
ings, the design of our dishes, the 
pattern in our curtains, as well as 
the familiar and well-loved paint- 
ing or poem. 

Two trends show promise of 
remedying this situation. One is 
the emphasis on handicrafts, where 
without too much expense for train- 
ing or equipment, people create fine 
things fer their own pleasure or to 
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use. 





Cover Picture 


This is the Lantsville school in 
British Columbia, which has 
been remodelled to serve modern 
community needs. The school 
was featured in a National Film 
Board production called “Les- 
sons in Living”, and this is a 
photograph from that film. 











place on the market at fairly reason- 
able prices. The other is the inter- 
est in community centres which will 
include opportunities for experi- 
encing and practising the arts. 

Now the purpose of including art 
in community centres is to make it 
available to people. It is not prima- 
rily to provide a better market for 
works of art. Artists may not be 
financially richer, but at least they 
will gain an audience far wider than 
the limited numbers who have the 
opportunity to come to Canada’s 
pitifully few art galleries. 

This will happen only if Canadian 
artists have something to say, and 
can communicate it to people. 
Surely the objective of the artist 
must be to take the stuff of common 
experience and render it in im- 
aginative and emotional, and uni- 
versal, terms. Not so long ago, 
the predominant trend in poetry 
at least, and in some of the other 
arts as well, was towards the pri- 
vate allusion, the abstraction, which 
limited communication to the few. 

The current moves in the other 
direction now. Most artists seem 
to be anxious to communicate with 
the many. The brief presented by 
all the important Canadian art 
societies to the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee was a landmark in Canadian 
life. For here the social nature of 
art was clearly recognized. Here 
were the artists claiming their right- 
ful place in the national life. 


J. HM. 








» Here’s a forthright discus- 
sion of the way in which adult 
education relates to the educa- 
tion of youth. 


Adult Education and the Schools 


By E. A. Corbett 


ADULT education as an organized 
movement is only in its infancy in 
Canada. Although the Association 
was organized in 1935, a director 
was not appointed until 1936 and 
we have scarcely ten years of his- 
tory behind us. That has been long 
enough, however, to discover that 
there are far greater numbers of 
official and voluntary agencies en- 
gaged in what might be called 
‘“‘mass education” in Canada than 
we had at first supposed, many 
more, for instance, than the eighty 
societies whose activities are re- 
ported in the immense volume com- 
pleted following the survey of adult 
education in Canada in 1934. It 
has been long enough to discover 
that while the demand for educa- 
tional opportunity for adults is 
universal and insistent, there is an 
extraordinary amount of confusion 
and ignorance among our people 
with regard to the meaning of the 
term ‘‘adult education,’’ what its 
limitations and possibilities, its 
objectives and its working philo- 
sophy are supposed to be. 

Adult Education in Canada ap- 
pears in so many forms, is carried 


on by so many different agencies 
and in such a wide variety of sub- 
jects; they cross-cut so many phases 
and units of educational work that 
we have not, and I think, are not 
likely to set limits to these pro- 
grams by a circumscribing defi- 
nition. 

The following statement by Mr. 
Morse Cartwright seems to me to 
be the most direct and perhaps for 
that reason the best. ‘Adult edu- 
cation emphasizes need and desire 
rather than age as fundamental in 
education and seeks to impress 
upon the public consciousness the 
basic idea of continuous mind ex- 
pansion and adjustment as neces- 
sary for personal growth and social 
progress.” 

The aims and objects of adult 
education have been variously 
stated: ‘To keep the mind open”; 
“To base our judgment on facts’; 
“To keep abreast of new knowl- 
edge’; ‘“To prepare for new occu- 
pations”’ ; ‘“To direct social change” 
etc. The people who ask questions 
about adult education are con- 
cerned in the main, however, not so 
much with definitions as they are 





with the constituency to be served 
and the techniques and methods to 
be employed. The Canadian As- 
sociation in conference ten years 
ago decided that it would emphasize 
mainly the needs of rural communi- 
ties. There can be no doubt that 
in vocational recreational and gen- 
eral cultural opportunity, rural 
areas in Canada stand in greatest 
need for assistance. Most of our 
cities have library services, organ- 
ized recreation, vocational and 
technical schools, wide cultural 
opportunities. The people who live 
on the land and who in seven of the 
nine provinces make up the bulk of 
our population are almost entirely 
without such services. 

There are a number of other 
reasons why it would appear that 
the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education was justified at the 
beginning in placing the emphasis 
upon rural adult education. The 
first, and perhaps the most impor- 
tant, reason lies in the necessity of 
making rural life more attractive to 
young people if we are to succeed as 
a nation in checking a movement 
which seems to me to constitute 
one of the most serious threats to 
Canadian unity, i.e., the steady 
urbanization of our people. That 
is not a phenomenon peculiar to 
Canada. The drift from country 
to city has been common in almost 
every country in the world, but in 
Canada the shift has been assuming 
alarming proportions in late years 
with the opening up of new indus- 
tries. At the close of the last cen- 


tury 68 per cent. of Canadian 
people lived on the land. In 1931 
only 46 per cent. remained in rural 
centres. Despite continuous efforts 
on the part of the authorities to 
stimulate rural rather than urban 
settlement, the proportion of the 
current net immigration domiciled 
in towns and cities in 1931 was 
three times greater than that found 
in the country. That means that 
over 75 per cent. of the net foreign 
immigration during the last fifteen 
years found its way to towns and 
cities. 

The basic reason for this situa- 
tion is of course economic, but as 
educationists we are bound to re- 
cognize in it, as well, certain well- 
known weaknesses in our Canadian 
school system as represented in the 
various provinces. We all know the 
country schools of Canada and in 
some provinces they are an ever- 
present reproach. They offer to the 
vigorous and intelligent youth an 
antiquated system, poverty of 
equipment, and faulty administra- 
tion. The community life is devoid 
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of organized recreation, of cultural 
opportunity. Not only so but for 
the past hundred years or more we 
have held up before the country 
youth a perverted conception of the 
value and purpose of education. We 
have told the lad of parts, and we 
still tell him, that the line of pro- 
gress is through school to a profes- 
sion and a high-salaried job in a 
city. We have done little to make 
him a lover of nature, to teach him 
the pride and joy and dignity of 
craftsmanship, the beauty and the 
spiritual fulfillments of life on the 
land. Many of these deficiencies 
will disappear under the reorgani- 
zation of administration through 
the larger unit; the progressive de- 
velopment of mechanical aids in 
education; the new project idea in 
the curriculum, etc. The trend to- 


ward better physical conditions in 
rural areas is already under way, 
with hydro development, better 
roads and the radio. The city hasn’t 
much to offer that the country could 
not if farm prices were sufficiently 


secure. Education should not lag. 
But as a matter of fact there are 
Provinces in Canada in which the 
elementary and secondary school 
systems have changed very little in 
a hundred years. Insecurity of 
tenure, inadequate equipment, 
badly paid teachers, all contribute 
to make the country school one of 
the most depressing sights in the 
Canadian scene. 

But when all this has been said 
there remains the problem of in- 
adequacy. The census of 1931 
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showed that the school system in 
Canada provides all but 7 per cent. 
of the children between the ages of 
7 and 14 with schooling, but 34 per 
cent. of those between the ages of 5 
and 19 are not at school. Of all 
children in Canada, only two-thirds 
go as far as the final year of ele- 
mentary schools; one-fifth or more 
reach the final or matriculation 
year; one-tenth or more continue 
to a professional school or univer- 
sity, and three per cent. obtain a 
university degree. This, it seems to 
me, is asituation which calls for a far 
greater degree of co-operation be- 
tween official bodies such as the 
Canada - Newfoundland Educa- 
tional Association and the volun- 
tary educational organizations 
represented by the Canadian As- 
sociation for Adult Education, be- 





cause it has long been demonstrated 
that one of the most valuable by- 
products of a well-developed adult 
educational plan is the vitalized 
interest” it generates in the whole 
field of education, and if better 
schools, better equipment, more 
intelligent administration are only 
possible through an awakened pub- 
lic opinion, then both our organiza- 
tions have a task in common. 

The extensive organization of 
opportunities for adult education is 
a challenge to the existing agencies 
of public education in the local 
communities. Nothing, in my opin- 
ion, can contribute more to the 
improvement of elementary and 
secondary education than the direct 
participation of adults in a learning 


process managed by the same 


agency which is at work improving 


education for children. 

Adult education gives us the 
great opportunity of engaging the 
active interest of the people in our 
communities in public education 
generally. Through this contact 
we can develop that community 
understanding which is essential to 
the vigorous consideration of pre- 
sent-day problems in the classroom. 
More than this, adult education 
will do much toward relieving the 
pressure upon secondary schedules 
commonly referred to as ‘stuffing 
the curriculum.”’ If we can be sure 
that a large proportion of high- 
school graduates will continue the 
learning process in some organized 
way in later life, we shall not feel so 
obligated to force subject material 


into the few years of high-school 
experience. In England, this pos- 
sibility has been recognized in the 
new Education Bill, which places 
the school-leaving age at 16, but by 
law education must be continued 
for two years after this in night 
or vacation school. 

Now one of the objections you 
meet with in speaking of an ex- 
panding program of mass education 
in the direction of good citizenship 
is that the demand has to be created 
first. I think that is a fallacy. If 
the supply is available the demand 
will follow. There was very little 
conscious demand on the part of 
the people concerned for a regional 
library system in the Fraser Valley 
twenty years ago. The need was 
present without a doubt but the 
demand had to be created. Any- 
one who has travelled with the 
library bus for a day or two in the 
Fraser Valley will soon discover 
that the demand developed progres- 
sively as library facilities became 
available, and that demand has 
increased enormously during the 
war years. The Prince Edward 
Island experiment will offer the 
same testimony. The growing de- 
mand for educational facilities for 
adults, to my mind is not a phen- 
omenon in itself at all. It is just 
a part of an expanding realization 
of the necessity of better educa- 
tional opportunities for children 
and young people as well as grown- 
ups to enable them to meet more 
intelligently the demands of the 
democratic idea. 








That being the case, you may ask 
what method the Canadian Assoc- 
iation for Adult Education has in 
mind to accomplish this desired 
end. Well, to begin with, the As- 
sociation is first of all a clearing 
house for information and to some 
extent for the direction of programs. 
We co-operate with existing organi- 
zations through a literature service, 
personal visits, assistance in organ- 
izational work, etc. We do not 
necessarily carry on work on our 
own responsibility, although at the 
present we are directly concerned 
with two national experiments in 
community education, National 
Farm Radio Forum and Citizens’ 
Forum. These two programs have 
been the most creative development 
in discovering new methods and 
new approaches to Community 


Education in the history of the 


The combination of 
of radio discussion broadcasts, 
printed study material, group dis- 
cussion, and group opinions re- 
ported back in summary over the 
air—all these amount to a new and 
powerful method of mass education. 
In these two programmes alone, 
26,000 copies of study bulletins are 
distributed every week, and many 
of these pamphlets are read by 
several people. 

The main characteristic of this 
program is the active participation 
of the people in study and action, 
and in the planning of topics and 
techniques. This is no pre-diges- 
ted food handed out by the experts. 
We have now discovered that an 


Association. 


adult educational program is only 
really effective when the people 
concerned accept responsibility and 
are active and interested in its pro- 
motion. The reason for thé failure 
of a great many of the experiments 
in mass education in the last cen- 
tury was this habit that education- 
ists have always had of preparing 
the baby’s food without consulting 
the baby; of prescribing for a pa- 
tient without seeing him or under- 
standing his symptoms. Forced 
feeding can be just as deadly intel- 
lectually as it is physically. That 
is why the completely democratic 
process in adult education has 
proven itself and the study group 
method in which voluntary parti- 
cipation is emphasized seems to 
work best. The method we recom- 
mend is the study group or open 
forum, large or small, preferably 
small. All sorts of things can 
happen when people meet to dis- 
cuss their own problems under 
competent leadership. The study 
group or open forum is the starting 
point in any really constructive and 
worth-while program of adult edu- 
cation, whether it is in the field of 
fine arts, recreation, or practical 
programs of social and economic 
reform. 

Years ago James Hogg, the 
Ettrick Shepherd, who was a 
wholly self-educated man, had this 
to say, ‘‘By reading one hour and 
writing two hours you will better 
improve your understanding and 
correct your taste than by reading 
all three.’’ Passive reception of 





lecture or printed page is of little 
account. We must make the facts 
and thoughts our own by some pro- 
cess of active assimilation. We must 
stir up the gift of God that is within 
us. Montaigne puts this in a mem- 
orable figure: ‘The bees,’’ he says, 
“do here and there suck this and 
cull that flower but afterwards they 
produce the honey which is pecu- 
liarly theirown. Then it is no more 
Thyme or Marjoram.’’ How much 
Thyme or Marjoram do you sup- 
pose is gathered in listening to lec- 
tures? Dean Inge once said that 
attempting to educate people by 
talking to them was like trying to 
hill a roomful of narrow-necked 


bottles by throwing water over 


them. The success of studies, the 


health of social life can be mea- 
sured by the mental activity pro- 
duced. 


The very prevalence of new ideas 
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leads to the necessity for an educa- 
tional system which aims at creat- 
ing a thoughtful body of people. 
That is first the problem of the 
school, second, of adult education. 
As Sir Robert Falconer said some 
years ago, ‘‘When people learn to 
think reasonably for themselves 
they make a stable society, because 
then change comes by persuasion, 
not by force. We learn at too great 
a cost when we wait for war with- 
out, or revolution within, to bring 
about change. The conception that 
society is a body and that all its 
members prosper or suffer together 
is a fundamental truth for the 
teaching of citizenship in any real 
way. This is a whole truth; half 
truths abound; they are often 
strongly held but they split society 
into sections. A vivid personality 
striking upon one string makes one 
section listen to his strident note. 








Others listen in and soon he gets a 
large following. Then he uses his 
powers to express narrow sectional 
views; repression of other views 
follows; freedom is stifled, person- 
ality is stunted, and the state lies 
at the will of the one dictator who 
has succeeded in magnifying a half- 
truth.”” Sir Robert Falconer said 
this before Herr Hitler’s day. We 
have seen that happen in Germany. 
It can happen here. In the long 
view of things all education seeks a 
unified society in the welfare of 
which each individual will find his 
highest satisfaction. Adult educa- 
tion insists that at the moment the 
adult must be enlisted in this cru- 
sade, if for no other reason than 
that its objectives can be better 
understood by mature minds. 
There is need for unification of 
effort. ‘If you ever stood beside 
one of our rivers in a time of flood 
you will have noticed that the 
water is brown with unreturning 
soil that is being carried down to 
the lowlands and the sea. Denud- 
ation and drainage are man-made 
forces that have made the process 
more rapid, and the upland soil 
becomes steadily thinner and more 
barren.’’ Has not the same thing 


happened with the human popula- 
tion of the countryside and the 


small towns? Has their life-blood 
not been drained away to the cities 
and larger industrial centres? Asa 
nation we have taken far more 
human capital from the country 
places than we have ever put back. 
And on grounds of national policy, 
economic sanity and the individual 
well-being, we must not go on 
herding our people into cities. If 
we do, we shall ruin two of our most 
priceless possessions, our national 
character and our greatest industry, 
agriculture. 

It is surely the main purpose of 
all education, but especially of 
adult education, to help people to 
discover the eternal sanity and 
satisfaction of the simple way of 
living. Through all the noise and 
clatter of the cities every one of us 
at times must hear the call of the 
land and realize that here man 
should be at his best, that if we are 
to achieve a stable society it will 
have its roots in the soil. 

This is particularly true now that 
community councils and commun- 
ity centres are occupying the interest 
of such large numbers of people 
throughout Canada. Community 
councils and community centres, to 
be successful call for the highest 
possible degree of integration oi 
purpose and program within the 
community served. 





Servicemen, 


Take Note! 


By Gordon S. Way 


WoMEN TOOK ANOTHER STEP FOR- 
ward in their age-old battle for 
equality with men when the Ca- 
nadian Government recently amend- 
ed the Pension Act equalizing pen- 
sion payments to ex-service men 
and women with pensionable dis- 
abilities. 

Ex-service women are now eli- 
gible for all grants and benefits 
under the rehabilitation legislation 
on the same scale as ex-service men 
except the out-of-work benefit of the 
Post Discharge Re-establishment 
Order. 

This benefit makes available to 
veterans a grant of $50 per month 
for single persons and $70 monthly 
for a man and his wife, with ap- 
propriate allowances for depen- 
dents, while they are available for 
work but when no suitable work 

ay be found. 

\ married ex-service woman is 
not eligible for this benefit if her 


husband is capable of maintaining 
er and legally obliged to do so. 


* * * * 


[fT MIGHT BE WELL TO MENTION 
here, too, that an ex-service man and 
an €x-service woman may not marry 
ind receive full married benefits 


under the legislation in the majority 


of cases. This legislation is not 
designed as a reward for service but 
to assist veterans to re-establish 
themselves in civil life. Therefore, 
for instance, one small holding or 
one farm under the Veterans’ Land 
Act would, 


stances, 


under those circum- 
re-establish 
quite satisfactorily. (However in 
going to university both would be 
treated as single persons. ) 

In the above case, one veteran 
would be eligible for re-establish- 
ment credit as the benefits received 
under the Land Act 
would only count against the re- 
establishment credit of the other. 


Both, of course, would receive the 


Veterans’ 


gratuities for which they might be 
eligible. 
* * Ok * 


SOME VETERANS, ALREADY DIS- 
charged on medical grounds have 
discovered that they are not accept- 
able risks for commercial insurance 
companies. The Canadian Govern- 
ment foresaw this and enacted the 
Veterans’ Insurance Act which pro- 
vides for insurance to veterans up to 
a maximum of $10,000, in practically 
every case without medical exami- 
nation. 


The Veterans’ Insurance Act is 


two veterans 
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not designed to compete with com- 
mercial companies, and as a result, 
insurance under this Act is designed 
solely to enable the veteran, who 
normally would not be insurable, to 
provide protection for his depen- 
dents. 

Although in some cases the rate 
may be somewhat lower than those 
of commercial companies, generally 
they are quite similar. Policies may 
become paid-up in ten, fifteen or 
twenty years or may be made pay- 
able to age sixty-five or eighty-five. 
To quote an example, the rate for a 
veteran, aged thirty, on a $5,000 
policy, to be paid-up in twenty years, 
is $10.75 per month. Rates, of 
course, would increase or decrease 
depending upon the age of the vet- 
eran and the number of premiums 
to be paid. 


The policies are not of the endow- 
iment type but are payable only upon 
the death of the insured. The Act 
states that a maximum of $1,000 
may be paid to the beneficiary at the 
time of the insured’s death and the 
balance paid on an annuity basis. 
Provision is also included to waive 
premiums should the insured become 
permanently disabled before all the 
premiums are paid. 

E-x-service men and women may 
take advantage of their rights under 
this Act at any time within three 
years of discharge or within three 
years of the “coming into force” of 
the Act. Widows of veterans may 
also apply for insurance on them- 
selves, if their husbands were not 
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insured under it. 

The re-establishment credit of a 
veteran may be used for the pay- 
ment of premiums for this insurance 

* * * * 
THe TREATMENT REGULATIONS 
make available to veterans free 
medical treatment for any condition 
within the year following discharge. 
Allowances of $50 monthly for 
single persons and $70 per month 
for a man and his wife, with ap- 
propriate allowances for dependents, 
may also be authorized for a 
maximum of a year during the eigh- 
teen months after discharge. Ces- 
sation of eligibility for allowances 
does not, however, mean cessation of 
treatment, for the Government has 
adopted the principle that, “having 
set their hand to the plow, they must 
continue to the end of the furrow”. 

What some veterans do not fully 
realize is that this treatment must be 
authorized and carried out by the 
medical services of the Department 
of Veterans Affairs except in the 
case of emergency. 
event of a 


the 
veteran being struck 
down in an accident and waking up 
in the emergency ward of a hospital 
he must see that the medical officers 
of the Department are notified as 
soon as possible. 


Even in 


Except in the case of a definite 


emergency, veterans should take 


their ills, arising within the year 
following discharge, to the doctors 
of the Department if they desire to 
have them treated at the public ex- 
pense. 
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Sports College of the Air 


By Ruth Honderich 


A new movement designed to build 
stronger youth is sweeping the land 
like a tornado. Within six months 
it has drawn to its ranks more than 
40,000 young Canadians. And with 
new members being added at the 
rate of 2,500 every week, there is no 
telling where it will stop. 

It is the Sports College of the 
Air, a joint project of the YMCA 
and the CBC. The National 
Council of the YMCA supports 
it through special voluntary contri- 
butions, and the CBC provides free 
time on the airwaves—15 minutes 
every Saturday on the coast-to- 
coast network. 

Believed to be the only one of its 
kind in existence, the College aims 
to help youth to the highest stand- 
ards of health through clean play 
and excellence in sports. Most 
programs are devoted to talks on 
health and sport. Young members 
hear how to play better hockey, 
better basketball or whatever hap- 
pens to be the sport of the season. 
Instruction is given in muscle build- 
ing and diet. 


During each broadcast any boy 
interested is invited to join. When 
he does, a College badge to wear on 
his sweater, and booklets on how to 
improve his ability at sports, are sent 
to him without charge. He also be- 
comes entitled to ask the head coach 
about any personal sports problem, 
and compete for special sports a- 
wards. 


With all this for free, it is little 
wonder that Canadian youngsters 
have almost buried the Sports Col- 
lege staff under 78,000 letters dur- 
ing the past six months. I don’t 
know how he does it, but Lloyd 
Percival, the head coach, has person- 
ally answered than 3,000 
individual sports problems as well 
as written the booklets and prepared 
the program scripts. 


more 


He also con- 
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ducts the weekly broadcast. 

The Sports College is Percival’s 
brain child. He got the idea from 
a remark made by Knute Rockne, 
one of his instructors, while attend- 
ing a coaching college at Notre 
Dame. This instructor said it 
would be a fine thing for the coun- 
try’s youth if some national sports 
program could be organized. Per- 
cival did nothing about it for a time, 
but the idea stuck. One of the 
Dominion’s most versatile athletes, 
he devoted his time to coaching, and 
in peace-time represented Canada at 
the Olympics. 


About a year ago, he decided to 
see what could be done with a radio 
When he failed to 
interest a number of public service 
agencies in his project, he deter- 
mined to sponsor it with his own 


sports college. 


means. He preferred to launch his 
idea this way, rather than have it 
sponsored commercially. He was 
able to get time on station CKOC, 
Hamilton, and before long had en- 
rolled several thousand enthusiastic 
young members. 

Through some War Services 
work Percival was doing for the 
YMCA, William R. Cook, program 
secretary of the National Council, 
heard about his radio sports College. 
Mr. Cook became interested, and 
helped arrange for financial sup- 
port to sponsor the college on a 
nation-wide scale. The CBC agreed 
to provide the free time and the 


Sports College of the Air was 


launched. Mr. Cook is 
executive director. 
Thousands of booklets written 
by Percival have been distributed 
among the members. One was 
“How to Play Better Hockey” ; an- 
other “How to play Better Basket- 
ball”; and a third, “How to train 
for Hockey”. Jack Adams of the 
Detroit Red Wings described the 
hockey booklets, “best of their kind 
I’ve seen yet”. Anything Percival 
writes carries weight with the boys 
for they know the greatest record 
ever made by a Minor League 
hockey team was achieved under his 
coaching. 
Many 


now the 


nationally known _ sports 
stars have appeared on the weekly 
programs. Most popular program 
guests have been hockey heroes 
Syl Apps and Sweeney Schriner oi 
the Toronto Maple Leafs. Every 
word from the lips of these big- 
time stars is worth so much gold 
to their young followers. Other 
guests have included Jack Adams 
of the Detroit Red Wings, and 
Frank McCool and “Hap” Day, also 
of the Leafs. 

Letters in large childish hand- 
writing from Newfoundland to New 
Westminister pile up on Percival’s 
desk at the rate of 1,000 a day. 
Hundreds of lads have written to 
say they’ve made their team for the 
first time. “Do you think a good 
athlete should smoke. My friend 
Joe smokes. Please answer soon’, 
is typical of many letters. “It’s al- 
ways friend Joe”, Percival laughs. 





The smoking question was set- 
tled for Sports College members 
once and for all, when Dr. A. H. 
Steinhaus, Chief of the Health 
United States Office of 
Education, appeared on one of the 
weekly broadcasts. Said Dr. Stein- 
haus, “Smoking has a harmful ef- 
fect on the heart. It irritates the 
throat and lung passages, causing 
cigarette cough, and in some people 
itdims vision. Yes, fellows, in most 
athletic efficiency is defi- 
nitely impaired by smoking”’. 

Mothers are elated with the re- 
sults of the College if for no other 
reason than their youngsters’ sud- 
den appetite for things like jelly and 
stewed prunes. As a matter of fact, 
the head coach has been asked by 
a number of mothers what he con- 
siders the most healthy way to pre- 
pare prunes! 

This widespread interest in jelly 
and stewed fruit began when Per- 
cival went on the air not long ago 
with the “Ideal Before Game Meal’. 
With the help of leading Canadian 
authorities on nutrition, this is the 
meal he advised: Minced steak, 


Division, 


cases, 


mashed potatoes, one or two vege- 
tables, preferably mashed, stewed 


fruit or jelly. In the “don’t” 
section were the things boys love— 
ice-cream, pastry and pie. But the 
head coach said “no”, and if their 
letters are any indication, what the 
head coach says goes. 

Although its main interest lies 
with young boys, the influence of 
this new project has been felt in 
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Canada’s military centres and in the 
prison camps of Germany. Several 
Canadian prisoners heard of the Col- 
lege from their families and wrote 
asking to join. Now plans are be- 
ing made to enrol any Canadian 
prisoner of war anxious to become 
a member. Sports officers in the 
forces say how interesting the pro- 
gram has been to servicemen. It 
will be extremely helpful, they say, 
to fill the servicemen’s time during 
the period of demobilization. Re- 
cently a request came from a sports 
officer in Debert, N.S., asking for 
500 registrations. 

Feminine listeners, too, want to 
get in on the College. Although 
they have never been mentioned as 
eligible to join, 300 women and 
girls have been enrolled. Were it 
generally known that girls could 
join, the number could certainly be 
greatly increased. One woman 
recently asked Percival to suggest 
how she could lose weight. 

It is most interesting to note that 
65 percent of all mail received by 








the Sports College has come from 
rural areas. And the proportion of 
mail from these areas—country com- 
munities, towns and villages—is 
increasing all the time. Ontario 
leads the provinces in College inter- 
est with 24 percent of the total 
membership from Ontario. Mem- 
bership from the other provinces is 
as follows: Alberta, 18 percent; 
Saskatchewan, 16 percent; Quebec, 
eight percent, Manitoba, 15 percent ; 
Nova Scotia, seven percent, New 
Brunswick, six percent, British 
Columbia, two percent, and Prince 
Edward Island, one percent. Three 
percent of the membership is made 
up of youths representing New- 
foundland and 12 states south of the 
border. 

Among the urban centres, by far 
the most response has come from 
Winnipeg is in second 
place. The interest shown by the 
youth of Montreal, has been excel- 
lent, considering the small percent- 
age of English-speaking youth in 
that city. Least of all interest, in 
proportion to their number, has 
come from the youth of Toronto. 
In many of the larger centres, the 
local YMCA’s have successfully 
organized sports college groups. 

“It’s just what we’ve needed for 
years’, write school teachers, church 
and community leaders from all 


Calgary. 


parts of the Dominion. Many of 
them have formed sports college 
groups. These groups hear the pro- 
grams together, study the literature, 
then get out on the ice or the gym 
floor and put their theory into prac- 
tice. Among the most ardent Col- 
lege supporters are Principal R. C. 
Wallace of Queen’s University, and 
Dr. A. S. Lamb, head of the physical 
education department of McGill 
University. 

In many areas the College has al- 
ready become a potent factor in the 
fight against juvenile delinquency. 
Percival explains it this way: 
“When a boy does well at any sport, 
he’s usually asked to join his school 
team. That boosts his own morale 
and sends up his stock with the other 
fellows. We _ challenge him to 
improve his skill in all sports. He 
soon becomes so much interested 
he hasn’t time to be bothered with 
trouble gangs. His mind is 
healthier, and so is his body”. 

One small boy recently wrote: 
“TI think Mr. Percival should get 
some kind of a medal”. We'd like to 
second that motion, with the sug- 
gestion that the National Council of 
the YMCA and the CBC be in- 
cluded too. The Sports College of 
the Air is a real move in the right 
direction. And it’s in the direction 
young boys relish. 





Farmers in Conference 


By Harry J. Boyle 


Tue Canadian Federation of Agri- 
culture held its annual meeting in 
Regina in February and to the 
observer there were a number of 
highly significant points apparent. 


In the first place the meeting 
proved that the most disorganized 
of Canada’s basic industries is rap- 
idly becoming a potent organized 
force. Representatives from all 
the provinces, embracing all sec- 
tions of agriculture from the apple 
growers of B.C. and Nova Scotia 
to the dairymen of Eastern Ontario 
and the grain-growers of Western 
Canada, sat down in harmony and 
talked about the things which they 
considered best for Canadian agri- 
culture as a whole. 


In contrast to the old days when 
farmers demanded satisfactory eco- 
nomic returns on a piece-meal or 
per product basis, these delegates 
approached the question from a 
new angle. The C.F.A. keynote in 
asking for satisfactory prices was 
on the basis of agriculture being the 
basic industry in any post-war 
economic policy. In other words, 
in place of temporary supports for 
farm products, they want adequate 
planning so that the basic step will 
be adequate returns for agriculture. 


On this the national economy 
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would be built so that reasonable 
and decent standards of living can 
be established for all Canadians. 
The delegates concentrated on 
this subject. There were no signs 
of regional or occupational differ- 
ences that might jeopardize the 


principal objectives of such a group. 
The C.F.A. wants every Canadian 
to have a reasonable standard of 


living. The Regina convention 
showed definitely that the organ- 
ized farmers of Canad are achiev- 


ing a new maturity. 








p» There’s a right and a wrong 
way to organize a community 
for the day when servicemen 


return. 


Community Rehabilitation Plans 


By Patricia Taylor 


CaNnapA’s rehabilitation programme 
is commonly recognized as one of 
the best in the world. Extensive 
legislation has been enacted. The 
Department of Veterans Affairs 
is getting its machinery into oper- 
ation. We seem to be well ahead of 
the game. 

But no government scheme for the 
readjustment of servicemen will 
succeed without the cooperation of 
local communities. This fact is 
recognized by both government and 
civilians, for all over Canada people 
in towns, villages and rural districts 
have ensured the direct participation 
of community groups by setting up 
Citizens’ Rehabilitation Commit- 
tees, which cooperate at the local 
level with the Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs. More than 75 such 
Committees have already been or- 
ganized. 

This does not mean that all 75 


Committees are operating success- 
fully. Their growth has often been 


spontaneous. This is all to the 
good. But in any new venture mis- 


takes are made at the outset which 
can be corrected as wider experience 
is gained. The chief danger is 
that many of the Committees will 
be set up on too limited a base, with 
important community groups over- 
looked or deliberately excluded. 
Effective action depends on the re- 
presentation of all elements of a 
community—business, labour, edu- 
cational agencies, welfare organ- 
izations, and agriculture. 

The case-history of one com- 
munity, which we shall call Centre- 
ville, reveals some of the mistakes 
which should be avoided by other 
Citizens’ Committees. It is im- 
portant to examine this case in some 
detail, since it shows how some of 
the early errors were finally cor- 
rected. 

Centreville is a suburb of a 
large city. It is important for its 
concentration of industries as. well 
as its growing residential areas. 
Some time ago Centreville decided 
to do something about the boys who 
would return to that locality. A 





few enterprising citizens supported 
the Town Council in calling to- 
gether various local groups to dis- 
cuss the matter. 

Now it happened that the citizens 
who took the first step were large- 
ly representative of the important 
service Clubs. Members of local 
churches, war service organizations, 
the Public Library, and all the 
service clubs, were invited to the 
initial meetings. They soon es- 
tablished themselves as the Centre- 
Community Rehabilitation 
Council. From the very beginning 
they recognized that they needed 
outside advice. They secured the as- 
sistance of the Veterans Affairs 
authorities from the neighbouring 
city, who sent an officer to each 
The Rehabilitation Coun- 
cil was therefore officially estab- 
lished not only by the authority of 
the local Town Council but also by 
the authority of the Department of 
of Veterans Affairs. 

This early stage was probably 
typical of the way many Rehabili- 
tation Committees have started. 
A provisional executive was im- 
mediately set up, who in turn were 
delegated to draw up a _ consti- 
tution to be voted on at a later 
meeting. 

Some discussion took place at the 
early meetings about asking other 
interested groups to send represen- 
tatives, but it was assumed that the 
initiating committee had canvassed 
the field fairly well. The main con- 
cern turned to the kind of committees 


ville 


meeting. 


to be organized and which people 
would be suitable as committee 
members. 

Here was mistake number one. 
Aside from the Public Library, no 
educational body had been invited 
to be officially represented. This 
was finally recognized and amended. 
But no representatives from labour 
organizations had been invited, in 
this highly industrialized community 
where thousands and thousands of 
factory workers make up the bulk 
of the population. One member of 
the Council finally brought this 
question up, but the response was 
negative. The few who spoke on the 
matter felt it was unnecessary to in- 
clude labour. One person asked, in 
some irritation, what interest labour 
had in rehabilitation. And so the 
matter rested. 

When the constitution was finally 
framed, it reflected the limited out- 
look of the Council. When the 


clause on membership came to a 
vote, the majority felt it was suffi- 
cient to say that the Council should 
be comprised of two members each 
from the Town Council, local service 


organizations, and churches. They 
felt that educational agencies were 
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covered by phrase “service 


organizations”’ 

Committees got going very slowly. 
Council limited until 
there were all fully constituted. Such 


action was 
delay was to be expected, when the 


Council met only once a month. 
But organization was retarded also 
by lack of agreement on the purpose 


and the Rehabilitation 


scope of 
Council. 
This 


most 


confusion showed 
the question of 


labour representation, which came 


general 


clearly on 


up again and again. Finally, at one 
meeting, the Council decided to solve 
the problem by inviting repre- 
fore- 

the 
the expectation 
that they could represent both man- 


sentatives from the local 


men’s organization to attend 


next meeting, in 


agement and labour. 

The foremen clearly stated, how- 
ever, that they could not possibly 
represent felt them- 


labour—they 


selves to be more or less in the cate- 


urtesy W.I1.B 


The Council 
then decided that they would have 
to invite 


gory of management. 
such to 
“The 
C.1.O. and the A.F.L. will never sit 


trade unions as 


attend. But which unions? 
down together on the same com- 
mittee”, argued some. “Let's give 
them a chance’, others replied. 

It was apparent that at this stage 
none of the Council members had 
any clear understanding of what 
trade unions are like. They looked 
on organized labour as “bad boys” 
who were “trying to get too much 
who 
trouble if they were “allowed”’ to be- 


power, would only cause 


come members of the Council. 


As time went on, this attitude 


slowly died a natural death. Com- 


mon sense about the importanc: 


of labour in highly-industrialized 


Centreville asserted itself, and an 


understanding of the real aims and 


plans of Canadian trade unions 


began to grow. The Rehabilitation 
Council began to see t] 


tnat tne tract 





unions in the large industries might 
make a contribution to rehabilitation. 
This was particularly evident when 
one union asked for representation 
and offered to do all within _ its 
power to cooperate. With mixed 
feelings the Council accepted the 
request. 

The rest of the story is still un- 
folding as time goes on. The main 
initial weaknesses are being cor- 
rected, and this Rehabilitation 
Council is well on its way to effec- 
tive operation. Perhaps this ex- 
ample is not typical in all respects. 
The worst blind spot was labour. 
Other communities may dif- 
ferent blind spots. Yet here one 
can see three main obstacles which 
in other communities too may en- 
danger the success of community 
rehabilitation efforts. 

The tendency 


have 


of certain local 


organizations to run every town 


In 
service clubs or 
business men have been the most 
active groups in initiating projects 
such as 
services. 


enterprise is the first obstacle. 


many instances 


money-raising or war 
Because these men are so 
often the most efficient and enter- 
prising members of a committee, 
others tend to let them “run the 
show”. But surely they should not 
alone determine policy on matters 
which involve the interests of the 
whole community. All interested 
groups or citizens must actively 
show their desire to belong. They 
must not wait to be invited, and 
they must try to ensure that no 
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active group is wilfully or unin- 
tentionally overlooked. Only thus 
will a genuinely democratic com- 
mittee be created. Only a demo- 
cratic committee can mobilize fully 
all the resources of the community to 
tackle the problem. 

Ignorance of the actual aims, 
plans and role of the labour move- 
ment is another weakness which may 
be apparent in many communities. 
People’s understanding has not kept 
up with the times. They are not yet 
aware of the important and con- 
structive organized labour 
has played, in cooperation with man- 
agement, in war production. They 
don’t know that many trade unions 
are working out plans for the re- 
conversion of their industry to 
peace-time production, trying to 
safeguard the seniority rights of men 
now overseas, supporting proposals 
for social security and full employ- 
ment. Trade unions at present 
emphasize that workers and vet- 
erans have common stake in 
security and jobs, rather than a 
competitive position. 

The difficulty is that many busi- 
nessmen and professional people 
who take the lead in rehabilitation 
committees still look on trade unions 
suspiciously as agencies which 
spend their time fomenting strikes 
and lockouts. This of course often 
causes them to exclude labour from 
local rehabilitation plans. When 
this is the case, there is every danger 
that the Rehabilitation Committee 
will serve the interests of a limited 


role 


a 








group rather than the community as 
a whole. Indeed, community action 
may be diverted into undemocratic 
and backward channels. 

Misplaced emphasis on certain as- 
pects of the rehabilitation pro- 
gramme will result from this lack of 
understanding. A Council must do 
more than meet the boys at the train 
and give them a hearty handshake. 
The primary concern of veterans is 
economic security. That means 
And jobs depend on full 
employment. That is a community 


jobs. 


concern. 

An effective sub-committee on 
employment, representing all the 
groups directly concerned, will be 
of far greater assistance to the re- 
turned man than any number of 
public receptions or invitations to 
parties. Such kindnesses do con- 
tribute to his adjustment. But if 
he detects condescension or “char- 
ity” in this approach, he will be con- 
fused and irritated. The welcome 
will mean something only if the 


welcomers really understand the 


DuRING THE MONTH 


basic needs of the serviceman. 

If a man comes home to a com- 
munity where racial and economic 
discrimination is rife, where groups 
are fighting among themselves, 
what hope or what help can he pos- 
sibly get? He needs belief in the 
future of Canada, and how can he 
get this from confused, short-sighted 
people? A community must put 
its own house in order and do some 
concrete planning, before it tries 
to tell the man who returns what he 
is to think and do. 

An active, representative Employ- 
ment committee is not just a col- 
lection of various important indi- 
viduals who may personally help the 
veteran because they have the “right 
contacts”. It must also do some 
serious thinking about local eco- 
nomic problems—and arrive at some 
conclusions about what can be done 
to remedy these matters. This is 
one of the most important jobs a 
local rehabilitation committee can 
do. This is where the emphasis 
should be placed. 


OF DECEMBER over three thousand 


veterans received benefits under the Post-Discharge Re-estab- 


lishment Order. 


Of these 477 were attending university and 


1824 were taking vocational or technical training. The cost 
to the country for training or educating these veterans for that 
month was about $130,000. These figures, incidently, are an 


alltime high. 





Art Program For Canada 


Summary of a Brief to the Reconstruction Committee 


‘“\ FEW years have gone by now 
since young people came out of the 
Universities all over this country to 
find themselves with no place in 
society. It is a humiliating thing 
that the feeling of these young 
people could be interpreted by the 
prayer, ‘Send war in our time, O 
Lord.’ In the war they have be- 
come part of one big universal 
thing, part of a community for the 
first time. It is an indictment of 
our community that this should 
have been so, that it should have 
taken the destruction of war to 
make all these young people feel 
that they were part of their com- 
nunity Now there is a state 
of expectancy among the people. 
They feel that something is going 
to happen. If they are not to be 
disappointed there must be a sequel 
to war, exciting as war. I think it 
is through the arts and only through 
the arts that this excitement can 
be generated—this feeling of inte- 
grating the life of the individual with 
the life of the community.”’ 

In these stirring words, Mr. John 
Coulter expressed his conviction as 
an artist before the Special Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction and Re- 
Establishment of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Coulter concluded 
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his remarks with these words: 
‘“‘Where there is a passion to ac- 
complish these things they will be 
accomplished, the technique is al- 
ways adequate to the passionate 
need. As soon as this country 
wants ‘something enough it can 
have it. The point is that there 
must be a genuine belief in these 
things and after that the mech- 
anism to accomplish them will be 
forthcoming.” 

This was a very special occasion. 
It was June 21, 1944, and a dele- 
gation of distinguished artists, 
musicians, writers and architects, 
representing some 16 national cul- 
tural organizations, were presenting 
a brief concerning the cultural as- 
pects of Canadian reconstruction. 
The document is in itself a cultural 
landmark—surely Canadian artists 
have reached a new level of ma- 
turity when with one clear voice 
they present before our parlia- 
mentary representatives a plan for 
the development of cultural life in 
Canada. Their proposals are both 
concrete and comprehensive. Here 
is the essence of their submission. 

The argument of the brief may 
be summed up in the following sen- 
tences: 

1. That the creative Arts stand in 








a key position in the economy of 
the whole nation. 

. That the influence stems from 
the fine Arts, extends into com- 
mercial works, and has ramifica- 
tions throughout the trades and 
services. 


3. That Canada has not yet taken 
cognizance of the cultural as- 
pects of its place in world affairs 
and that before the world and 
history no country can afford 
to ignore its cultural prestige. 


. That the lack of consideration 
given to artistic matters in 
Canada can be cured by deli- 
berate intention and action. 


The action urged upon the Gov- 
ernment by the sponsors of the 
brief comes in three parts. First: 
the setting up of a governmental 
body for the supervision of all cul- 
tural activities. This could be in 
the form of a Ministry of Fine Arts, 
or a Commission of Fine Arts. Such 
a body would be concerned with the 
furtherance of Architecture, Music, 
Drama, Literature, Painting and 
Crafts as well as with every-day 
artistic values pertaining to the 
public. 

The second part sets forth the 
value of community centres 
throughout the Dominion as pro- 
viding an opportunity for Cana- 
dian unity through practice and 
participation in the Arts by the 
people. The Arts, being universal, 
transcend racial, political and econ- 
omic differences, class interests and 
sectional prejudices. 


Social benefits resulting from 
such centres would be a better 
understanding between the dif- 
ferent parts of Canada, between 
urban and rural areas by a directed 
programme for citizens’ forums and 
adult education groups, and espe- 
cially by travelling plays, music, 
films, and art exhibits. 

The Federal Government is asked 
to set aside the sum of Ten Million 
Dollars ($10,000,000.00) for pro- 
viding the initiative in building 
these centres. 

From this sum, any community, 
large or small, would be entitled to 
a grant to assist in the building of 
such a centre provided that the 
community and the Province are 
prepared to contribute on an estab- 
lished pro rata basis. These centres 
would serve as the cultural life of 
the community beyond that of the 
Provincial Educational system. 

The National Gallery, the Na- 
tional Film Board and the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation are 
three existing national services 
which would function through 
all of these centres. Grants- 
in-aid would have to be made to 
assist in the maintenance and oper- 
ation of community centres. 

The third part of the brief, under 
the heading of ‘‘The Arts in Na- 
tional Life,’”’ deals with nationally- 
owned parks, children’s play- 
grounds, botanical gardens, housing 
and homeplanning, a State Theatre, 
a National Library, extensions to 
the present National Gallery, the 
National Archives, the King’s 





Printer, the National Film Board, 
Industrial Design. 

The associations participating in 
this brief see it as a plan of creative 
activity that does not stop with the 
erection of post-war buildings but 
also the releasing of a flood of 
national cultural values that will 
be of a permanent value to the 
country. The ties that bind Canada 
together must be strengthened by 
the development of a _ national 
culture. 

The associations are also aware 
that the primary concern of the 
Reconstruction Committee is the 
consideration of employment in the 
post-war years and would draw at- 
tention to the scope of employment 
that could be given were the scheme 
of activity suggested in the brief 
brought into being. The building, 
decorations and furnishing of these 
community centres will create work 
for thousands; the servicing of those 
centres with Films, Music, Theatre 
and Art Exhibits, will create work 
for thousands more. Practically all 
trades and professions would bene- 
fit not alone for a short post-war 
period, but far into the hoped-for 
years of peaceful living. 

Now this document is not news, 
in the sense that in a few months or 
a few days it has become stale and 
out-of-date. For many years—in 
fact until its proposals are put into 


(Epitor’s Note: 


effect, it will be one of the most 
significant documents of the year 
1944. But it will be nothing more 
than a document until it is put into 
effect. True, it has been acclaimed 
all over Canada. Numberless arti- 
cles have been written about it in 
magazines and papers. But how 
can it become transformed from a 
document to living reality? 

Artists and writers themselves 
feel it depends on the people. In 
the far west, the Federation of 
Canadian Artists of the B.C. Region 
began by approaching all organi- 
zations in the city of Vancouver, 
asking them to consider the objec- 
tives of the brief, and if they were 
in agreement, to sign a resolution 
of support and send it to the Min- 
ister of Reconstruction, the chair- 
man of the parliamentary com- 
mittee on Reconstruction and Re- 
establishment and to their own 
members of parliament. In other 
parts of the country, groups of 
citizens are no doubt doing the 
same thing. 

Art may or may not have any- 
thing to do with politics—depend- 
ing on your viewpoint. But these 
proposals regarding cultural de- 
velopment in Canada will only 
become reality when the people 
make plain to the politicians their 
support of the proposals and their 
demand for immediate action. 


This article has been adapted from a 
summary prepared by the Federation of Canadian Artists of 
the B.C. Region.) 








Calling All Citizens 


Dear Citizens’ Forum Members: 


When we see the flamethrower and the rocket bomb as the symbol of 
1945, it is easy to lose courage. It is easy to ask ourselves what is the use 
of building small things. What is the use of better city government, what 
it the use of planning better cities, of building better houses, of seeing that 
our schools become the most alive institutions of their kind, if every twenty 
five years we are going to be swept into the holocaust of war and the 
fruits of our labour destroyed? We think of the peace loving people of 
Denmark and Norway, of Great Britain and the Soviet Union, who 
worked hard for a better and freer society within their own borders, only 
to have it dashed down by invasion and bombing. 


There is, of course, some truth in this thinking. Churchill, Roosevelt 
and Stalin have a tremendous job of establishing a world order in which 
international harmony, law and security will prevail. Every Canadian 
must work for that, strive for that. Citizens’ Forums have recognized this 
in their discussions on “Can We Build a Lasting Peace?” 


But although this is true, we must not let it blind us to the immediate 
tasks and objectives we have here at home. While we recognize that the 
main job of outlawing the flamethrower and the concentration camp must 
fall on the leaders of the United Nations and our support of them, we 
know too that the eventual elimination of these horrors from the world 
will depend upon their elimination from the minds and hearts of human 
beings all over the world. The only way we can achieve that is by better 
education, better houses, more democratic city government, in every 
country of the world, in every town of the world. And to get these things 
we must start at home. 


There are some people who seem to expect Utopia to appear sud- 
denly in our midst as Minerva sprang fully armed from the forehead o! 
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love. What nonsense this is. The brave new world we want will come 
only from hard thought and hard work, on the part of thousands and 
millions of people. We aproach Utopia only as, bit by bit, selfishness and 
sloth are eliminated. And that means getting down to such subjects as 
local government, the planning of our towns, the establishment of com- 
munity councils, the improvement of our schools. For after all, when we 
talk of Canada or the world in general, we mean thousands of small com- 
munities, towns, cities and villages. And when we talk of a better and 
more democratic Canada, we mean that Souris, Manitoba, is a better place 
to live in, that Halifax has fewer slums, that Toronto has a better city 
council, that Plaster Rock, Lethbridge and Smith Falls present more op- 
portunities for a fuller life for their citizens. 


If our communities are indeed to become better places to live in, that 
means hard work and hard thinking. There is, in fact, no part of the 
Citizens’ Forum this year so important as the section on “The Citizen and 
his Government”, particularly the last two discussions in March on THE 
CITIZEN AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT and TOWN PLANNING 
\ND COMMUNITY CENTRES. For here are problems in which 
each citizen can directly play his part. Here are subjects about which it 
is impossible for the groups to say “Oh, it is the government’s responsibility” 
or “this is the business of the Big Powers”. Here are subjects where 
the objectives can only be realized if thousands of citizens across the 
country play their part and make their influence felt. With these sub- 
jects Citizens’ Forum moves out of the realm of vague discussion into the 
held of direct action. These problems demand an answer, and our treat- 
ment of them will prove whether Citizens’ Forums are meeting their re- 
sponsibility for Canada. 


Sincerely yours, 


GEORGE GRANT. 








p High school students show 
the keenest interest in their 


Friday afternoon 
Forum meeting. 


Citizens’ 


Adolescents Become Adults 


By Avis McCurdy 


EvrERY Friday at 5.05 p.m. | feel 
there really is hope for the world. 
For at that hour I have just com- 
pleted a discussion with fifty high 
school boys and girls on Citizens’ 
Forum topics. Why this hope, this 
exhilaration? Because this assembly 
of adolescents, from grade nine on, 
meets voluntarily, every Friday 
afternoon, to tackle some of the 
most fundamental problems of our 
time. And they keep on meeting 
in the midst of other attractive 
alternatives on the same school 
premises. The spur comes not from 
unhappy experience, for this group 
belongs to comfortable homes and 
environment, but from a group of 
teachers and parents who are inter- 
ested in helping them fulfil their 
drive to think and to create. They 
want to know about this country 
they are living in. 

How does this work? The kids 
listen to the broadcasts on Tuesday 
evening, they read the study bulle- 
tins (which they buy with their own 
money), and on Friday afternoon 


at 4 o'clock they meet after school 
to talk about these problems: to 
sift their ideas with other people, 
to learn to express themselves, and 
to get used to thinking through the 
difficult problems of citizenship. 
These adolescents, like most, are 
adult in an important degree. They 
want to think, they are able to 
think, and they will think with 
others. Some of us adults must get 
faith in this maturity, for maturity 
whether of the young or old is at 
the heart of democratic living. Too 
often we have underestimated our 
kids and have believed they weren't 
vitally interested in the building of 
anew Canada. We must have faith 
in them. Adolescents do want to 
become adults, they do want to 
learn to think. The thrilling thing 
| have found in helping with this 
discussion group at Forest Hill 
School is not only the willingness 
but the ability to discuss. Most of 
the boys and girls are logical, able 
to see and face the conclusion to 
which their logic has led them, 





quite able to appreciate a new or 
opposing point of view, and honest 
enough to know that an idea is only 
completed when it is related to ex- 
perience and action. 

Of course to accomplish this kind 
of educational work in a school two 
main things are required, good 
teachers and a good method. The 
right people — teachers, parents, 
men-of-the-world, who have faith 
in youth and who can themselves 
think creatively, are essential of 
course. For this group, an able and 
keen teacher, Mr. Graham, the vice- 
principal of Forest Hill, has given 
the lead. But a good educational 
system is essential too. These stu- 
dents already belong to discussion 
groups; twice a week under the 
blessing and guidance of the school, 
they meet in school hours to discuss 
anything and everything of con- 
cern. They are used to discussion. 
Fears, inhibitions, self-conscious- 
ness, so frequently apparent in 
other groups, are just not evident 
after continual group-thinking ex- 
perience. 

They come after school volun- 
tarily for further discussion around 
the Citizens’ Forum. The broad- 
casts and the study bulletins pro- 
vide excellent sources of stimulus 
and direction. 

Adolescents are adults because 
they see the necessity of working 
and thinking with others, partic- 
ularly their parents. Surely this is 
a departure from tradition! Youth 


taking the advice of grown-ups, 
asking for information and inter- 
pretation of history and experience! 
This group at Forest Hill asked 
parents and teachers to sit in with 
them because they knew they were 
in another Citizens’ Forum discus- 
sion group, also coping with big 
problems. Interestingly enough, 
the parents neither monopolized 
the conversation nor tried to direct 
these young people. They thought 
together, and where one contri- 
buted the light of experience, the 
other contributed the clarity and 
fearlessness of youth. I wish you 
could have heard them sorting out 
the sources of their opinions. You 
can’t propagandize that kind of 
group! This discussion about citi- 
zenship between different age 
groups is an excellent educational 
technique. 

I wish more youth and adults 
would try this experience of listen- 
ing to the broadcast, of studying 
and acting together. 


Both groups 
will feel well repaid for the few in- 
conveniences and sacrifices entailed. 
Our new day will surely be a better 
one because of them. 





AVIS McCURDY has been 
actively interested in Citizens’ 
Forum since its inception. She 
is chairman of the flourishing 
High School Forum which she 
describes. 
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To Farm Forums 


Dear Forum Folks: 


The other day a fellow asked me whether I thought Farm Radio Forum 
is likely to last indefinitely or whether it may be expected to pass out of the 
picture in a short term of years. It is always dangerous to prophesy and 
this certainly is a tough question. 


The idea that Farm Radio Forum may disappear is not without foun- 
dation. There are several angles which might be considered but the most 
significant is from the standpoint of the community itself. While many 
groups in all parts of Canada have been meeting for several years it would 
be foolish to overlook the fact that there has been mortality in the ranks of 
the Forums. An interesting study could be made of this. The total 
number of Forums has increased it is true but this means only that new 
territory is being organized more rapidly than old Forums are dropping 
out. 


In some cases a Forum becomes inactive for reasons which appear to be 
unavoidable—maybe the person on whom the group depends for leader- 
ship becomes ill or moves away or maybe two groups decide they can 
have better discussions if they amalgamate—but there are other and more 
serious reasons. Many Forums find it very difficult to get started again 
in the fall. Everyone is busy. There always seem to be adequate reasons 
why a meeting should not be called for next Monday night. Perhaps 
things will be better the next week. So it goes till mid-season and then 
of course, it is too late to do anything till next year! More help from 
sponsoring organizations and Provincial Forum offices is the answer to 
this one. 


Then too there are numbers of Forums which find it difficult to move 
from discussion to action. Farm people are practical. We want results. 
Unless Farm Forum is getting somewhere we'll quit. The fact that Farm 
Forums are getting somewhere in hundreds and hundreds of instances is 
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the proof that it can be done. The problem is one of helping these other 
groups over the tough spot. 


Encouragement and assistance for the groups is a most necessary part 
of Farm Forum. Farm Radio Forum exists to service the educational 
needs of groups of rural people. If Farm Forum cannot do that satis- 
factorily it has no reason to exist and the money and effort expended on it 
-annot be justified. 


That there are permanent elements in Farm Forum no one can doubt. 
[he use of broadcast, group discussion and group reporting is sound and 

sure to continue in some combination. Will that combination be Farm 
Forum? Well that is the question we started with. I think Farm Radio 
Forum will remain useful indefinitely if: 


1 


1. Other agencies in rural work use it freely as an educational project. 
2. The set-up of Farm Radio Forum can be changed rapidly enough 
to keep pace with the changing needs of the group. This has hap- 
pened up to the present. Broadcasts and literature have each under- 


gone almost complete change. 


More field workers can be provided by sponsoring organizations 
through the early winter so the Forum technique can be demon- 
strated in more neighbourhoods. 


There can be closer co-ordination of adult education agencies in 
the field at least to the point where group meetings and group dis- 
cussions are recognized as the desirable foundation. 


A complete supplementary service can be established through co- 
operating agencies at the provincial level capable of providing the 
detailed information which each particular Forum needs. Indi- 
vidual attention is necessary. 


This may seem like a lot of “ifs” but none of the above points is either 
impossible or impractical. It remains to do the things which need to be 
done or to accept the inevitable results of not doing them. 


What do you think? 


Yours sincerely, 


RAvpH S. STAPLES. 











» For years we have talked 
about the weaknesses of our 


schools. 
to solve the problem? 


Why have we failed 


Wanted: A Laymen’s Movement 


By Harry Avison 


AcTING a$ chairman of three 
Farm Forum broadcasts on edu- 
cation does not of itself qualify one 
to write about this difficult subject. 
But coming after some years of 
thought and effort in this field, three 
weeks of travelling and talking did 
sharpen up some convictions about 
it. 

The most disturbing impression 
is that while teachers and parents 
alike think that our schools need to 
be improved, they feel relatively 
helpless in the face of the problem. 
A good many, of course, haven't 
much idea of what is wrong, and 
most of those who have ideas don’t 
know where to start. The laymen 
feel, with some justice, that edu- 
cation is a matter for the experts. 
The teachers think, with as much 
foundation of truth, that every im- 
provement would involve money that 
the tax-payer is unwilling to provide. 
In the meantime, there is a good 
deal of just “getting by”. 


One wouldn’t want to give the 
impression that nothing is being 
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done. There are some very en- 
couraging attempts. Some prom- 
ising plans have been formulated and 
there are a few good beginnings in 
most of the provinces. But still 
lacking is a vigorous and wide- 
spread movement to give us the kind 
of schools that will meet the needs 
of these times. 


Administrators sit behind their 
desks and discuss the “problems” of 
education with some show of earn- 
estness and a fair amount of wisdom 
—but not many see the 14,000 one- 
room schools of Canada as the 
crime that most of them are. 

Recently I visited one of the Air 
Training Schools on the prairie. 
I had known the district before ; its 
bleak horizon broken only by pop- 
lar bluffs, an occasional dun-colored 
farm house huddled in a few scrub 
trees, and the drab school house at 
the corner, standing in its wind- 
swept yard, with the shed and out- 
houses behind. Here—in this un- 
promising setting a magnificent 
institution has been planted. Here 





are great buildings, brightly painted 
nside and out, all splendidly equip- 
jed with running water and electri- 
city some of them even lavishly 
urnished, and housing hundreds of 
men. Here are hangars, 
class-rooms, with modern machines 
and elaborate devices and techniques 
blended into an efficient organ- 
ization, manned by the ablest young 
men the country could discover. 
The contrast between the build- 
ings is striking enough. But if one 
were to investigate what goes on 
inside them an even greater dif- 
ference would appear. Such evi- 
dence as the school house afforded— 
the pathetic conventional flower pat- 
terns pasted on the windows to 
herald a spring long passed, the 
cardboard remnants of a “project” 
on Africa, the dog-eared books in 
the box library nailed to the wall, 
the few old desks set to accommo- 
date a dozen small children,—these 
compared poorly with the smart up- 
to-dateness of the Air School. 
Now, of course, the comparison 


shops, 


is neither fair nor encouraging if we 
take it to show only how far rural 
education has lagged behind. The 
Air Training School on the bare 
prairie is a symbol of what can be 
done when a feeling of urgency is 
joined to a definite purpose. 

My question is: “Where is that 
‘eeling of urgency to come from as 
iar as education is concerned? Who 
will make the Canadian public aware 

i the calamity in rural education ? 


Will the developing movement for 


organization of the teachers do it? 
[ am sorry to doubt that possi- 
bility. 
primarily by their need to improve 
the standing of their profession. 
They have been a depressed group 
so long that no one can gainsay them 
now. Incidental to that improve- 
ment will come a better service to 
the schools, but a measure of se- 
curity must come first. Besides, 
most of the teachers are too close to 
the system that produced them to be 
very effective in their, agitation for 
change. 


The teachers are spurred 


Some of them will give ex- 
cellent help and advice but they 
cannot be expected to stir the public. 
Will Department of Education 
officials do it? I am sure that the 
tax-payers would have responded to 
stronger leads from _ provincial 
government departments than they 
have yet had. 
—usually 
strators 


For various reasons 

political—the admini- 
have been timid. Fre- 
quently, good plans for education 
have not been implemented because 
ministers of education have been 
unwilling to risk their necks in 
doing so. 

Our present educational system 
produces teachers who reproduce 


(Continued on inside back cover) 





HARRY AVISON, professor of 
English at Macdonald College, 
travelled through Western Can- 
ada as chairman of the February 
series on Education, in National 
Farm Radio Forum. 























LEADERSHIP GUIDANCE 





Clearing The Decks For Action 


By Margaret Howes 


THE validity of the discussion 
group is tested by the quality of 
the action which it produces. No 
matter what other values it may 
have, the ultimate goal of group 
discussion must be group action. 
It may be that members will act 
through other groups or organiza- 
tions, but any group worth belong- 
ing to must contribute something 
more than advice to the question, 
‘What can we do about it?” 

The fact that the question gets 
asked so often and by so many 
people is in itself a reflection of the 
confusion we are in about what 
democracy is, and how it works. 
For too long we have been prone 
to identify ‘democratic action”’ 
with “‘Voting’’—an act which we 
perform once or twice a year at 
most, and which takes about fifteen 
minutes of our time. Elections are 
tremendously important, of course. 
And it matters a great deal who our 
elected representatives are. But it 
matters even more that these repre- 
sentatives be constantly kept in- 
formed of our legitimate needs and 
how we feel they should be met. 
That requires more than marking a 
ballot! Then, too, there are large 
areas of our corporate living that 
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are not the responsibility of our 
elected representatives to muni- 
cipal, provincial or federal bodies. 

Voting then is not enough. The 
will of the people must be made 
known not once, or twice, but many 
times and on many issues. 

Here’s where the discussion 
group can make a significant and 
vital contribution: it can be a 
place where people learn what the 
democratic process is. They can 
learn by experience that cooper- 
ative, group effort, motivated by a 
recognized common need, planned 
and organized in the light of a 
realistic evaluation of the forces at 
work, can eventuate in strong, per- 
sistent, relevant action. It can 
make this contribution because its 
informal, personal, yet serious set- 
ting, eliminates the main barriers to 
wise action. 

Why don’t people act more vigor- 
ously to achieve the things they 
need? Usually it’s for one or more 
of these reasons: They don’t recog- 
nize a need to be met; they lack 
information and understanding of 
what is involved; they are afraid— 
afraid of being isolated, or mis- 
understood, or of consequences they 
can’t foresee. Group discussion 


meets all three points. If the sub- 
ject matter is relevant, and there is 
a common need related to it, that 
need will become evident to the 
group. The pooling of information 
and ideas, and the access to wider 
resources, put new knowledge and 
some understanding in their hands. 
Learning to give and take new ideas 
and criticism, to belong to a group, 
builds confidence and group solid- 
arity. 

Some of you may be saying, “If 
we waited until our group was like 
that, we’d never get anything 
done!’ Certainly it is true that a 
group must be together long enough 
to know and feel itself a group if the 
action it takes is going to count. 
But it is also true that working on 
a common project will strengthen 
those very qualities that make for 
appropriate action. The necessary 
prerequisite for action is the inten- 
tion to act! For experience indi- 
cates that unless some members of 
the group at least fully intend to 
act, prior to becoming members of 
the group, group discussion in and 
of itself rarely eventuates in group 
action, 


When, then, is a group ready to 


take action? First, when it knows 
why it wants to. That is, when 
there is a common need that the 
group as a group recognizes and 
feels moved to act upon. Second, 
when it knows enough about the 


(Epitor’s Norte: 
Group Action. 
from the experience of a group.) 
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situation to have a judgment about 
what improvements are possible. 
That is, when it understands some- 
thing of why the situation is as it is: 
what main factors have produced 
it; what ones are changing it; and 
what the possibilities are for success 
in improving it. Finally, a group 
is ready to act when it has reached 
agreement about what policy or 
course of action is required to meet 
the need—or partially meet it. 

How long a time it will take a 
group to reach this position will, of 
course, vary with the experience of 
the group and the problem to be 
tackled. Certainly the time can be 
shortened if the energies of the 
group are directed toward these 
three considerations and not wasted 
in lamenting the difficulties or 
speculating about what might be if 
only things were different! If we 
are going to take democratic action 
we need to tackle problems in a 
scientific manner. What distin- 
guishes the scientist from others is 
not the body of knowledge he pos- 
but his attitude to that 
knowledge and the problem to be 
solved. The scientist intends to act 
on the results of his study. He goes 
at his study methodically—taking 
into account all the facts, whether 
he likes them or not. He plans his 
method of attack. He proceeds to 
act! 


sesses, 


This is the first in a series of two articles on 
The second will outline how to plan action, illustrated 








ABCA 


reels. Running time: 16 minutes. 

16 mm. Black and White. Sound. 

Produced by the Army Film Unit for 

the British Ministry of Information. 
ABCA tells the story of how the 
Army Bureau of Current- Affairs 
developed in Britain. This Bureau 
was established in 1941 in the belief 
that the soldier who knows what he is 
fighting for makes a better fighter. 
The film has been circulated among the 
armed forces and civilians to inform 
them of this work. It is notable as 
documentation of a tremendously im- 
portant development in adult education. 

The picture opens with a barrack 
room scene in the early days of the 
war in which the men in the ranks ex- 
press their uncertainty about what is 
going on. They feel that news may 
be withheld from them or so twisted 
that in reality they know nothing. The 
Army Bureau of Current Affairs at- 
tempts to meet this uncertainty by tell- 
ing the soldier about the war and about 
current affairs. Out of working time 
comes an hour every week when 
soldiers meet for discussion. Pamph- 
lets are prepared beforehand with back- 
ground material on the weekly subject 
and the discussion is conducted by an 
officer acting as chairman rather than 
as lecturer. 

The film how out of the 
original discussions grew a broader 
movement of mass education using 
wall-maps, photo-displays, wall news- 
papers, radio quizzes, and so on, news- 


> 


- 


shows 
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reel shots of German soldiers empha- 
size the difference in educational 
philosophy. 

The commentary concludes with the 
hope that the movement is laying the 
foundation for an enlightened citizenry. 
Armed with positive knowledge and 
belief, the soldier when he becomes a 
citizen will have the tools for building 
the peace. 

The idea is noble and one wishes the 
film were more stirring and the con- 
tent bore more conviction. Many of 
those not concerned with education, 
when they see this picture, will find 


it “interesting” but will go away ur- 


moved. On the other hand, adult 
educationists are so enthusiastic about 
the production of a film on their sub- 
ject that they are likely to lose their 
objectivity. The shots of the army in 
lecture rooms is in no way unique 
The music incidental. The com- 
mentary expresses so much idealism 
that one doubts its sincerity. The film 
was obviously shot by people who knew 
little about group methods and for this 
reason it cannot be used for instruction 
in discussion techniques. 

The A.B.C.A. venture has important 
implications for the post-war period. 
Adult educationists will wish that the 
film had tackled this aspect of its sub- 
ject matter a little less superficially. 
A frank discussion of how ABCA 
has caught on, of its problems and its 
future, would have been of great inter- 
est. But this film is keyed to the lay- 
man’s interest. 


1S 





It will certainly be of interest to all 
those concerned with mass education 
and morale. It has been placed in film 
libraries throughout Canada. If you 
are not sure where it may be obtained, 
write the National Film Board, Ottawa, 
for your nearest source. 


Sytv1a F. CAMPBELL. 


HELL BENT FOR ELECTION 


2 reels. Running time 16 minutes. 
16 mm. Color. Sound. Produced 
by the International Education De- 
partment of the United Auto Work- 
ers. 

WitH a federal election in sight, all 

f us are going to be exposed to 

political propaganda. Some of us will 

even be engaged in making it. For 
this reason Hell Bent for Election is of 
particular interest. It is a cartoon 

made by the United Auto Workers, a 

CIO affiliate, to encourage voting for 

Roosevelt in the last United States 

elections. 

The idea of using the cartoon as a 
medium of political propaganda or pub- 
lic information is not new ; but hitherto 
it has not been used in Canada for 
electioneering. 

Another important fact about this 
film is that it is made by a union. 
Film production is no longer entirely 
the domain of big film magnates. It 
is becoming a tool in the hands of 
workers and educationists for passing 
on their convictions. 

The charm of Hell Bent for Election 
is in the simplicity of the story, the 
gaiety of color and the buoyancy of a 
catchy tune. The film pictures “Joe”, 
the typical American worker, whose 
job is that of a railway man. To him 
is given the responsibility of seeing 
that the “Wartime Special” gets 
through on a one track line and is 
able to deliver its goods. This means 
lerailing the “1929 Defeatist Ltd.” 


which is trying desperately to keep the 
road. The Wartime Special is a 
streamlined train with a Roosevelt 
face and the Defeatist is a tall-hatted 
Capitalist which drags along all the 
out-worn social measures and pie-in- 
the-sky promises. Drama is introduced 
when various wreckers try to sabotage 
Joe’s efforts to do his job. The Smith- 
Connolly attempt fails to knock out 
the worker and finally he is able to 
give the all-clear signal to Roosevelt. 
Throughout the desperate race, the 
cartoon has depicted rather humor- 
ously vain efforts to sling mud at the 
president or to throw smoke in his 
eyes. He comes through serene and 
urbane. 

The cartoon itself, designed by Zack 
Swartz, has much the same appeal as 
those of the Disney Studios; but unlike 
many of the Disney productions, is 
full of social implications. 

Unfortunately Earl Robinson’s music, 
and especially a peppy theme song, 
“You got to get out and vote”, is not 
used to best advantage. The song is 
introduced well on in the picture,—too 
late for the average person to go home 
singing it. The words are thrown on 
the screen as though for a sing-song. 
This is a good plan, but the print is 
too small to be easily read. 

This film is recommended for all 
those interested in political propa- 
ganda either for its influence on them- 
selves or on others. It is obtainable 
from the distributors, Brandon Films 
Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York. 


Sytv1a F. CAMPBELL. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS 


A Paul Rotha film for the British 
Library of Information. 10 minutes. 


Here is a brief film that adult educa- 
tion agencies, particularly libraries, 
should use to the limit. It presents a 
cogent argument for books, contrast- 
ing the fascist treatment of books: the 
spectacular burning of books in Berlin 
in 1933 and the five million volumes 
that in London alone were bomb 
casualties, with the use of books in 
Britain in the fight for freedom. 
Second-hand book stores, public libra- 
ries, a huge book lorry which visits 
villages and roadside borrowers, 
pamphlet stands—in short the whole 
range of book sources is presented. 
People are shown using these books, 


for enjoyment of course, but also for 
every sort of need—gardening, machine 
tool work, and political information. 

A discussion outline has been pre- 
pared for the film and made available 
for borrowers. It can be obtained at 
198 College St., Toronto. A list of 
companion books and pamphlets might 
very well be compiled. 

The film is suggestive for discussion 
purposes. It should make us wonder, 
for instance, which is worse: burning 
books, or simply ignoring them. How 
many of us realize that our democratic 
way of life is founded on an idea such 
as that of Milton quoted in the film: 
“Who kills a man kills a reasonable 
creature—God’s image; but he who 
destroys a book destroys reason itself.” 


R. ALex SIM. 
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FOOD FOR RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


The Unitarian strives to represent and embody in personal char- 
acter and civic institution, the New Christianity which is rising all 
about us and which is the simple but mighty gospel of Jesus, enriched 


orced by the philanthropic impulse, and 
operated through the educational method. 
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THE GERMAN CONSCIENCE 


The Cross and the Arrow, by Albert 
Maltz. Little Brown and Co., 1944. 
$3.25. 


“Surely there are those among you 
who long to be free; who have been 
educated and refined, and had your 
perception of beauty and order quick- 
ened only that they might be shocked 
and wounded at every turn .. . help 
each other and have one hope in 
common, or you at any rate will live 
and die hopeless and unhelped.” 
William Morris. 
READERS of his previous books will 
find a new, more mature Maltz. To 
the anger and faith of his Underground 
Stream he has added the knack of 
-haracterization fostered by his script 
writing experience for stage and 
movies. His latest novel The Cross 
md the Arrow maintains a taut, 
closely-knit unity throughout. Some 
f his devices are those of the radio 
writer, a kind of stream-of-conscious- 
ness soliloquy combined with a disre- 
gard for conventional ideas of time and 
space, 
The plot centres about an act of 
sabotage within Germany—the burning 
{a huge arrow constructed of hay in 
the centre of a field pointing towards 
it group of carefully camouflaged fac- 
tory buildings which, until then, had 
sscaped the eyes of allied planes. The 
strangest part of the incident is the 
lentity of the culprit, Willi Wegler, 
who, on the same day, had been decor- 
ited as an outstanding worker for the 
Reich at the factory, spurned by a 
Polish slave labourer whom he had 


tried to free, and betrayed by a woman 
whose love for him could not overcome 
her terror of the forces which “pro- 
tected” her. The story begins with the 
shooting of Willi as he sets fire to 
the arrow, and the bulk of the book 
is taken up with the conscience search- 
ings of the men and women whose 
lives in some way or another are 
touched by the sabotage. It is their 
consequent reactions and thoughts that 
sort out Germany’s future from the 
limbo. Though the whole action takes 
place in the space of a few hours, it 
is sufficient to slice across Nazi Ger- 
man society and leave some hope bare. 


The Cross and the Arrow is not a 
war novel although its locale is war 
time Germany. The question it asks 
is not a new question—it has been 
asked for ages past whenever man has 
smitten his brother. It is the question 
of guilt and the responsibility for it. 
It is the question which Soviet Russia 
and every country which has felt the 
heel of Fascism poses for war-crimes 
committees and peace-table mechanics. 
Willi Wegler, Maltz’s hero-victim, 
supplies one of the decisive considera- 
tions when all of the evidence is 
weighed and an accounting sought. 

Some will say that this is a pro- 
German novel for Albert Maltz, with 
the skill of an accomplished short-story 
teller, succeeds in finding in a few 
Germans some shreds of the personal 
responsibility which makes democracy 
possible. They are not heroic because 
they have all of the instinctive terrors 
which considered barbarism holds for 
flesh and blood. They are not victor- 














ious because there are not enough of 
them. They are not typical because a 
war has dragged on for more than five 
years. But those that survive are the 
only basis for any faith in some final, 
Teutonic peace which will last. 


STUART GRIFFITHS. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Canada and the World Tomorrow, ed. 
by Violet Anderson. Toronto, 1944, 
Ryerson Press. $1.25. 

Reports of conferences are often 

deadly dull. The speeches that stirred 

the hearers so nobly when given from 
the platform seem dismally uninspired 
on the printed page. This report of 
the Institute of Public Affairs at 

Couchiching in 1944, is, however, a 

pleasant exception. It is not dull, nor, 

fortunately, does it try to be inspiring ! 

It is full of useful fact and basic inter- 

pretation that will prove invaluable to 

those who are attempting to develop a 

reasonable judgment of what is hap- 

pening inside Canada and abroad. 
Above all, its main contribution is 
that it deals with practical problems 
in a reasonable way. Instead of em- 
broidering vague hopes, it attempts to 
elucidate immediate issues. In the 
section on international affairs, for 
instance, Professor George Brown, in 
his usual lucid way, does not build up 

Utopias, but defines a commonsense 

basis for Canada’s membership in the 

Commonwealth. In two articles on 

cartels and one on Bretton Woods, the 

writers face some of the problems, on 
the solution of which a peace may 
possibly be built. Sir George San- 
some’s report on “Some Problems of 
the Far East”, hits that rare balance 
of looking forward to a better future 
without minimizing past achievements 
or possible difficulties. 

In the section on Canadian affairs, 
the emphasis on the practical is also 
foremost. M. W. McKenzie deals with 


reconversion from war to peace. G., F. 
Davidson discusses various health in- 
surance schemes. C. P. McTague and 
J. W. Buckley both deal with labour 
problems from the most useful basis, 
that of their own experience. Par. 
ticularly pleasant is it to read essay; 
by two French-speaking Canadians, 
Senator T. D. Bouchard and Maurice 
Lamontagne, and to find at the end 
an excellent description of a round 
table under the heading “Canadians 
and Canadiens.” 

I happened to pick up an old copy 
of the proceedings of that same Insti- 
tute in 1936. 1944 shows certainly a 
heightened maturity. In the early 
year, the speakers all talked of our 
rights in the international and Con- 
monwealth fields, and propounded that 
amazing paradox that the less respon- 
sibility we took, the more adult we 
became. War is an agonizing and 


ghastly price to pay for maturity. But 
these 1944 proceedings certainly show 
that we are growing up. 


The choice of speakers is good, they 
handle their topics in a sane and satis- 
factory manner, and the volume has 
been edited with care and discrimina- 
tion. For those interested in what is 
happening in Canada and the world, 
this volume is indeed a worthwhile 
investment. 

G. P. Grant. 


POST-WAR 

Horizons d’Aprés-guerre, by 

Marie Nadeau. 

1944. 
As its title suggests, this study by 2 
remarkable French-Canadian econom- 
ist (chosen as a member of the present 
Royal Commission on Cooperatives), 
is to be added to the already impressive 
literature on Canada’s post-war prob- 
lems. Less exhaustive than Scott and 
Brady’s symposium on Canada After 
the War and more quiet-minded thar 


Jean- 
Montreal, Parizeau, 








polemical works like Make this your 
Canada, it adds to an objective analy- 
sis of the present situation valuable 
suggestions towards a Canadian “brave 
new world”. 

Nadeau’s study is divided into three 
parts, proceeding from the general to 
the specific: the first summarizing 
some fundamental characteristics of 
yur country’s national economic policy ; 
the second dealing with Canada’s war- 
time experience; the last and most 
lively, scrutinizing the economic issues 
implied in our country’s participation 
in a post-war world. 

The author’s leit-motif is that, given 
the titanic results of Canada’s economic 
war effort, we should not discard what- 
ever institutions and methods have 
proved to be successful but should 
integrate them into a peacetime 
national economy. The trend should be 
towards a sort of national “control” in 
the exploitation of our natural re- 
sources, the production and distribu- 
tion of goods; all this, in the double 
perspective of the national welfare and 
the international economy. Any re- 
tionary return to past experiences 
would lead to a dead-end. Internally, 
the future of Canada should be geared 
to a courageous re-adaptation of ampli- 
fied means to a better understood end. 
Externally, it means greater participa- 
tion in a more broadly understood 
international solidarity. “Political 
leaders,” says the author, “should 
gather around themselves clever and 
cultivés globe-trotters fully acquainted 
with foreign and international affairs” 
(p. 281). 

There is something in this volume 
which, notwithstanding the keen an- 
alysis of facts, sounds bookish. What 
the reader is faced with, on the whole, 
’ more a _ professorial class-room 
monologue than a smooth, easily read- 
able essay. Moreover even a layman 


(Continued on page 44) 
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? “The Great 
Religious Fact” 


“Here is the real basis for 
the unity of democratic and 


religious people with the 
Soviet Union in war and 
peace.... Dr. Ward knows 


and wills the Christian ethic. 
... The great religious fact 
is that in the USSR... the 
incentive of mutual aid has 
taken precedence over self- 
interest in the daily lives of 
millions.” 


From a review in 


The Protestant 
| by J. M. Freeman. 





THE SOVIET 
SPIRIT 


By DR. HARRY WARD 


8 Professor Emeritus of 
Christian Ethics at Union 
Theological College, Dr. 
Ward writes this, his fourth 
book, from personal experi- 
ence in Russia. It is a new 
approach to a study of Soviet 
life—one which explains 
both its incentives and its 
ethics. 





$2.50 
| (Paper Edition 85c) 


At All Bookstores 


PROGRESS BOOKS 


Tyrrell Bldg. Toronto 1 



























































































































PAMPHLETS 


CHINA'S INTERNATIONAL 
PROBLEMS 
China’s New Democracy, by Mao Tse 

Tung. Progress Books, 1945. 25c. 
THIs winter a booklet written four 
years ago by Mao Tse Tung, Chair- 
man of the Communist Party of China, 
has been released on this continent. 
Therein we are given an opportunity 
to check from the best-informed Chi- 
nese source what has been written by 
Western writers on the background of 
the great internal political controversy 
which brought China to the verge of 
collapse this winter and must be solved 
before there can be any lasting victory 
over Fascism in the Far East. 

In China’s New Democracy Chair- 
man Mao sets out clearly the different 
stages in China’s revolution which, in 
the words of the will of Sun Yat-sen, 
repeated every Monday morning in all 
Chinese schools, “is not yet complete.” 
At the present time China is in a bour- 
geois-democratic revolution which is 
anti-imperialist and anti-feudal. She 
has not yet emerged into the socialist 
or proletarian revolution. Mao Tse 
Tung makes it clear that the Com- 
munists are keenly aware of this differ- 
ence and are not trying to force the 
second stage upon an unready nation. 
They wish to cooperate with all the 
forces within China seeking to com- 
plete the first stage of the Revolution, 
namely to free China from her semi- 
colonial and imperialist chains as well 
as from her feudal bonds. The anti- 
foreign uprisings of the past as well 
as the original rebellion against the 


Manchu emperor and the presen: 
struggle against Japan are all parts o; 
this revolution. 

The anti-feudal part of the revolv- 
tion is more complicated than it was 
in other countries because the common 
people are not willing to exchange the 
miseries of feudalism for all the woe: 
of capitalism but respond to the eco- 
nomic betterment seen in the agrarian 
reforms which the Communists hav: 
carried out in the districts where they 
have been established. With the rising 
tide of industrialism they want to avoid 
the pitfalls from which our reformer: 
had to extricate us over a long perio‘ 
of time, but the Communists expect to 
see a combination of private enterpris 
and government controlled enterprise 
and are willing to cooperate in such a 
set-up. 

Parallel with the political revolution 
has gone a cultural revolution be- 
ginning on May 4th, 1919, from th: 
stimulus of the post-war upheavals in 
Europe. The intelligentsia of all type: 
supported this movement from ancient 
classical education to the modern 
school for both sexes and to the use 
of the popular spoken language in 
literature instead of the stilted formal- 
ism of the classics. In the renaissance 
of thought the Communist Party was 
formed by Chinese students of Marx- 
ism in 1921 and from that time the cul- 
tural revolution spread to the worker 
and the peasant. 

Mao Tse Tung goes to great pains 
to clarify the similarities and differ- 
ences between the New Democrat! 





advocated and practised by the Com- 
munists and that given by Sun Yat-sen 
inhis SAN MIN CHU I (Three Prin- 
iples of the People) which is the text- 
book of the Revolution and taught by 
the Kuomintang, the dominant one- 
party government. Sun Yat-sen re- 
vised this famous book after the Cul- 
tural Revolutionary Movement in May 
1919 and included cooperation with the 
newly-born USSR and later with the 
Communists in China; and he specifies 
protection of the interests of peasants 
and workers. The Communists have 
idded an 8-hour day and agrarian re- 
forms to the democracy of the SAN 
MIN CHU I but even on the points 
which they have in common there is 
a marked difference between what the 
Kuomintang say and what they do. 
The booklet also analyses the types 
f people who are now uniting against 
the Japanese invaders and those who 
have gone over to them. It also indi- 


ates their various relationships within 


the bourgeois-democratic revolution in 
. manner which brings into sharp re- 
lief elements in the situation now facing 
us in the last stages of the war. With- 
jut some acquaintance with the works 
i writers like Edgar Snow and Agnes 
Smedley this booklet would be stiff 
reading, but with their Western reports 
is background, one is confirmed in 
their analysis by this detailed study of 
the interlocking pieces in the jigsaw 
uzzle which is China today. 
Mary A. ENpDIcorTT. 


WOMEN 


Yew Worlds for Women, by Dorise 
Nielsen, M.P. Toronto, Progress 
Books, 1944. 112 pp. Popular Edi- 
tion, 35e. Trade Edition, 75c. 

(HIS is a very practical little book, 

which at the same time ought to put 

ome jauntiness into the step of every 
woman who reads it. Mrs. Nielsen 
intains that women are different one 


from another and that no one pattern 
can be laid down for all women. There 
is the home-staying woman and the 
going-out-to-work woman, and each 
should be free to follow her bent. A 
condition of nation-wide full employ- 
ment is important to both, since the 
stay-at-home woman cannot otherwise 
feel secure in her home and the go-to- 
work cannot feel secure in her job. 
The married woman who wishes work 
outside her home will find part-time 
work best adapted to her needs; part- 
time workers are particularly resented 
in periods of unemployment. The 
trade union activity of working women 
is of benefit to all women, for by such 
activity equal pay for equal work can 
be promoted and depressed wages in 
industry therefore prevented from un- 
dermining the security of all workers. 

Mrs. Nielsen believes that good 
homes depend on good communities. 
She takes some time to enlarge on the 
importance to the home of proper 
housing and community planning, 
health programmes, educational facili- 
ties, and community services. What 
warms one’s heart is the way in which 
Mrs. Nielsen assumes that these things 
are as important to men as to women, 
that fathers as well as mothers are 
interested in the welfare of their chil- 
dren and the making of good homes. 
Too often child-rearing is considered 
the sole responsibility of the mother, 
money-making that of the father. 
Perhaps co-operation in both pursuits 
would bring better results. Mrs. Niel- 
sen would teach both boys and girls 
the principles of home-making and 
child-training, and would train each 
girl as well as each boy in some chosen 
work, on the assumption that women, 
like men, would find marriage and paid 
jobs not incompatible. 

There is an excellent little section 
in this book on “Housework, New 
Style”, in which Mrs. Nielsen gives 











very practical suggestions on ways to 
simplify housework by means of com- 
munity services, thus leaving women 
free to become better mothers as well 
as to take jobs outside the home if 
desired. Every woman should read 
this section. 

The woman reader finds a special 
pleasure in Mrs. Nielsen’s assumption 
that the capacity to bear children does 
not make women anything “more or 
less than plain ordinary human beings”’. 
She would not close certain activities 
to women (scientific research for in- 
stance) as being unnatural to them. 
Nor does she stress the desire women 
are supposed to have for economic 
independence. I doubt if married 
women desire jobs in order to secure 
economic independence. Jobs are im- 
portant to them rather as a means of 
contributing to the welfare of their 
homes, in partnership with their hus- 
bands, and as a means of utilizing 





treatment. 


youth.”—The Big Brother. 





abilities not demanded in housework 

All in all, the vision women hold oj 
their new place in the world come; 
one step nearer realization with Mr: 
Nielsen’s book, for not only does she 
clarify the ends towards which wome: 
move but she offers suggestions fo: 
achieving these ends. 

VIOLET ANDERSON. 

(Continued from page 41) 
reader would question the author's 
over-simplification of much-debated 
issues, for instance, his suggestion oj 
a large-scale program of government- 
financed public works as means of in. 
suring full employment and _ nationa! 
economic stability. 

My guess is that, due to the high) 
didactic order of its material and to 
its clarity, Horizons d’Aprés-querr 
would lend itself to valuable use by 
discussion groups. 

JeEan-C. FALARDEAU. 





Boys Are Worth It 


By KENNETH H. ROGERS 


General Secretary, The Big Brother Movement, Toronto 


“Deals not only with causes of delinquency but states the course of practical 
The author has written extensively for periodicals on social work 
in the United States and Canada and in this book has made a splendid con- 
tribution in the field of social problems. 
including the home, school, social service, and the church. 
with its own responsibility for, and the solution of, the problems relating t 
75 cents. 
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The whole community is challenged 
Each is charged 
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kind in the classroom and—hby 
kind 


the world of to-day. 


which 

Tow 
many people testify that they have 
ot 


large—it is not a 


found most what the schools 


taught them of little use in real life. 

Some even say they have had to un- 
much of what they learned. 

\Ve must break the circle at the 

adult level, and create a layman's 

movement for the improvement of 

By the 


ducation. encouraging 


y of education, and of school 
conditions by parents and com- 
munity groups, by organizing Home 
and School Associations, by work- 
ing through Trustees Associations, 
we must about and 


bring rapid 


lrastic improvement in _ schools. 
\\e must bring them into line with 


the demands of our time. 

Education needs most the practi- 
cal emphasis and perspective of the 
man who is at grips with life. Edu- 


cation needs to be delivered from 


a conception of culture as a frill and 


external adorment; education must 


be helped to develop a culture that | 


irises from pride of work and skill 
ing it. Kducation at all levels 


to be related to “earning a 


ng, living a life, and moulding a 


t many Canadians have thought 
isly about education. It is one 


\dult 


some who will. 


e jobs of education to 


uce 


Some Problems of 
Administration in 


Social Work 


By 
MARTIN COHN 
Former Lecturer 
University of Toronto School of Social 
Work 


and 


ELIZABETH WALLACE 


Executive Secretary 
Canadian Association of Social Workers 


v 


The purpose of this little book is 
to pose and discuss certain important 
problems, such as board relationships 
and community planning, which con- 

| front almost any executive of almost 
any social agency. It provides a 
sound philosophy of community re- 
lationships and a considered opinion 
of the ultimate aims of social work, 
as well as practical information con- 
cerning office routines and the mak- 
ing of budgets. Because it deals 
predominantly with the Canadian 
scene, this work will be of value to 
Canadian social work executives, 
staffs, and board members, and to 
teachers and students of social work 
throughout the Dominion. 


Price 80 cents postpaid. 
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$10.00 for a Name! 


Recently we received a letter which contained the follow- 
ing pointed remarks: 


“What a title: FOOD FOR THOUGHT! A stale old 
hand-me-down. It suggests some stuffy Victorian 
preachment, the ruminating vicar’s corner in the 
parish magazine, selected gems from the weekly 
debates of the Mutual Improvement Society, the ‘aids 
to conversation’ printed on the back side of the menu 


card at some American Ladies Lecture and Luncheon 
Club.” 


When we recovered from the first shock, we decided there 
was probably something in what the writer said. Since 
this magazine was first started, five years ago, it has 
undergone quite a marked evolution in both style and 
contents. Perhaps we do need a new name to signal our 
new purpose. 


The gauntlet has been flung down. We pick it up, and 
toss it to you, our readers. What do you think this maga- 
zine should be called? 


We hereby offer ten dollars in cash for the name which 
in the opinion of the Editorial Board will best replace our 
apparently time-worn “FOOD FOR THOUGHT”. Each 
entry must include not only a new name but a brief 
letter telling why you think it is appropriate. The contest 
closes May 15th and the decision will be announced in 
the June issue. 


It’s up to you, dear reader! Start thinking, and then 
write! 








